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INTRODUCTION. 




ilSHOP TUCKER has lately written: 
" If it be true, as undoubtedly it is, that 
the vitality of an empire or nation is 
seen most truly in its political ex- 
pansion, it is no less true that the vital ener<jy of a 
Church is manifest in its power of self-extension — 
in its propagation from within of all that body of 
truth which it holds, and which is the base upon 
which its superstructure is reared. This being so, 
then one must thankfully and praisefuUy acknow- 
ledge that the Church of Buganda, however much 
it may fall short in this or that particular, is full of 
vital energy— an energy which can only be de- 
scribed as (jod-given. This God-giv'en energy is 
manifesting itself in many directions, but in none 
is it more marked!)' apparent than in missionary 
opcMations both in I'oro and the adjacent countries. 
It is a fact hardh', I think, as xet realized, that the 
foundations of a Church in Toro are beinir laid, a 
Church which bids fair to become as strong and 
prosperous as tliat in Buganda. Nor is it more 
fully realized that Buganda missionaries have 
penetrated even to the outskirts of Stanlex's Dark 
Forest some 300 miles from Mengo and that at 
the present moment these missionaries are nearer to 



the nearest Mission station on the Congo than they 
are to the capital of Buganda. These men (Ba- 
ganda) have given up home and friends, luxury 
and so-called pleasures, for their Master's sake and 
the Gospel's, and are living lives of such self-denial 
and devotion as almost to make one ashamed of 
the little one has given up in the samegreatcau.se." 

In order tt) bring these facts home more fully 
to the minds of Christians in Kngland, many of 
whom take a prayerful and self-denying interest in 
the Church of Uganda, Bishop Tucker has sug- 
gested that his letters written in 1896 and 1898, 
giving the narrative of his visits to Toro, should be 
republished from the C. M. httelligcncit\^ and 
illustrated by some of the Bishop's own sketches, 
as a contribution to the Society's Centenary Litera- 
ture. 

The position of Toro, the extreme western limit 
of the region of T'ast Africa \n hich is under British 
protection, and .separated b\' the Semliki River from 
the territory of the Congo Free State, will be readily 
.seen in the accompanying map. The story of the 
introduction df the Gospel among its people is 

' Sec C. M. Intilligiuccr for 1.S07, p. 35 ; an<l for lS{)(), j>p. 
30 and loi 
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given in the course of the Bishop's letters. It may 
be helpful, however, to the reader to anticipate 
here a few of the facts which are more fully given 
in the letters. 

One of the leading chiefs in Toro, Yafeti, a 
brother of King Kasa- 
gama, was brought up in 
Uganda, and there re 
ceived the Go.sfjel and was- 
baptized. Through him 
his brother received some 
knowledge of the truth, 
and at their united re- 
quest teachers were sent 
from Uganda in 1894. 
In December, 1895, both 
Kasagama and Yafeti 
had occasion to visit 
Mengo, the capital of 
Uganda, and on the former 
applying for baptism he was 
placed under instruction. 
He was baptized by the 
Rev. K. Millar on March 
1 5th, 1896, the Queen's 
Commissioner being a wit- 
ness ofthe ceremony. He 
received the name of Daudi 
(David) and on his return 
to Toro he gave the name of Betcleyemu (Hethle- 
hem) to his capital, which is some 200 miles from 
Mengo. The Bishop's first visit to Toro was made 
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a few days after the king's return, the latter having 
expressed a wish to make preparations to receive 
him. The Bishop's journal letters of this visit were 
written at the places stopped at going and returning. 
His references to the work at these out-stations of 
the Uganda Mission will be 
found deeply interesting, 
and all forcibly illustrate 
the e.tpansive power of 
the Gospel. Mengo was 
left on March 30th, and 
reached again with blistered 
feet, and boots in the last 
stage of their useful exist- 
ence, on May 23rd, 1896. 
The Bishop's second visit 
was made in 1898. The 
spelling adopted by the 
Bishop for Uganda, Unyoro, 
&c., viz. Buganda, Bunyoro, 
&c.,and Baganda, Banyoro, 
Batoro, &c., for the people 
of Uganda, Unyoro, Toro, 
&c., is the correct ortho- 
grajihy according to the 
usage of the country. The 
older mode, which follows 
the analogy of coast no- 
menclature, has, however, 
currency which will probably defy 




acquired a 
correction. 



G. F. S. 
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Bishop Tucker's First Visit. 



Kin? 
David of 
Toro 




Kinakulia, Buganda, April I4lh, 1896. 

|URING the last few months the import- 
ance of a visit to Toro has become 
more and more apparent. The history 
of work in that country is both inter- 
esting and instructive. For three or four years 
Native teachers have been at work, and with a very 
fair measure of success. The ground has been pre- 
pared. Yafeti, the chief of Mwengi, one of the four 
great divisions of the Toro confederacy, is a Chris- 
tian of some standing. Kasagama, the King of Toro 
proper, and head of the whole confederacy, has been 
under instruction for three or four years, and dur- 
ing a recent visit to Mengo was baptized, taking 
the name of Daudi (David). Nyama, the chief of 
Chaka, another great province, is a reader and a 
young man of great promise. The only division 
of Toro not under a Christian chief (or one 
favourable to Christianity) is Kita Kwenda. The 
vicissitudes of the work during the last few 
years of war and disturbance have been many 
and great. Hut still things have gone forward. 
Books have been burnt, and the teachers even at 
times driven out of the countr)-, but the Word 
has taken root. And now the baptism of King 
Daudi and the strongly expressed wish of 
the people for European teachers have led me to 
undertake this journey and to invite Mr. Fisher 
to accompany me with a view to the complete 
organization of the whole field of labour. I may 
say that much prayer has been offered on 



behalf of this work in Toro, and for a long while 
it has been in my heart to visit the country. 

Beteleyemu (Bethlehem), as King Daudi has 
named his capital, is perhaps some 200 miles from 
Mengo, and is situated on one of the slopes of the 
snow-clad mountain of Ruwenzori. The numerous 
swamps and rivers lying between the capital of 
Uganda and Damasia make the journey in the 
rainy seasons anything but pleasant. As, however, 
it was absolutely necessary for me to travel as far 
as Kinakulia and Kijungati, on the borders of 
Bunyoro, for the purpose of holding confirmations, 
1 felt that it would be a saving of time and toil 
were 1 to continue the journey to Ruwenzori. 

On Monday, March 30th, a start was made for Journey 
Mitiana, the capital of Singo. The day was scorch- of aoo 
ingly hot, and unhappily there was very little shade ** 
on the road. The march, however, was a compara- 
tively short one, as we had determined to sleep the 
first night at a place called Sentema, distant from 
Mengo about ten miles. Our porters came in in 
detachments, as is usually the case on the first day 
of a long journey. Our tents and beds were b(jth 
missing. However, we made ourselves comfortable 
in a native hut. A short service was held in the 
little church, when a congregation of some thirty- 
souls came together. 

The next morning we were astir very early, as 
a long march was before us. At ten o'clock we 
rested for lunch, and afterwards prepared ourselves 
for crossing the first great swamp, known as the 
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Mitiana 



Muanja. The passage was an unusually bad one, 
the water being up to our armpits. However, we 
soon got through, and marched on a couple of hours 
to the garden in which we were to sleep. After a 
change and a cup of tea, the Muanja and mud 
water and reeds were forgotten. On Wednesday, 
April 1st, we were due to reach Mitiana. But 
another swamp lay between us and our goal. The 
water was not so deep as the Muanja, but the mud 
was far more objectionable. It is, however, impos- 
sible to live for six months in Buganda without 
learning to look upon swamps as necessary evils 
and to take them as a matter of course. The 
country through which we had been passing for 
three days was wonderfully varied and beautiful. 
Wood and forest, plantain-gardens and great 
sweeps of tiger-grass succeeded each other in 
quick regularity, and combined in forming pictures 
of great beauty. Our drum gave notice to Mr. 
Sugden of the arrival of our party, and he, with 
a large number of native friends, came out to 
meet us. 

1 found that a great change had come over the 
scene since my last visit to Mitiana in 1893. Then 
the hill on which the station now .stands was 
covered with long tiger-grass. Now this has all 
been cleared away, and a beautifully-built church, 
fences, and nicely laid-out gardens have taken its 
place. Everything seemed to be in perfect order. 
In comparing the present work with the prospect 
before us in 1893, I must confess to a measure 
of disappointment. This is due without doubt 
to the unsatisfactory character and life of the 
Mukwenda, the chief of Singo. It has been found 
necessary to suspend him from Church privileges. 
The result has been that all the best of the 



Christians have left him and gone to other chiefs 
in different parts of the countr}*. The population 
has suffered a considerable decrease. But what 
the Church has lost in numbers it has perhaps 
gained in the substantial character of the work. 
Those who become Christians do so in spite of 
the Mukwenda's influence. On the whole one is 
very thankful for the progress that has been made. 
The services on Good Friday were well attended, 
and a very solemn time was spent. On Easter 
Sunday a confirmation was held, when forty-one 
candidates were presented. 

On Monday, April 6th, we — i.e. Mr. Sugden, Mr. 
Fisher, and I — started for Kasaka, a station founded Kasaka 
by Mr. Fisher in the province of Kitunzi. As we 
intended to visit Kinakulia later, it was decided to 
send the majority of our loads round the east side 
of the Lake Wamala, while we with a few loads 
went to Kasaka, on the .south-western .shore. We 
travelled in dug-out canoes — by no means a com- 
fortable or safe method of transport — and on our 
way visited the island of Bagwe, where we have a 
teacher and a church with a fair number of readers. 
The warmth of our reception at Kasaka was quite 
remarkable. The young men, who came some 
distance on the road to meet us, were very en- 
thusiastic in their greetings. The work at this 
station has l)een carried on in the face of great 
difficulties. The chief, named Xdakali, is quite 
one of the old school a thorough Heathen at 
heart and desperately opposed to us. Twice 
he has caused the Mission-house to be burnt 
down. On the first occasion Mr. Fisher lost the 
whole of his property, and on the second occasion 
Mr. Lewin suffered a like loss. The missionaries 
in charge have stuck to their post, and, notwith- 
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standing the spoiling of their goods, seem to have 
broken down a great deal of Ndakali s opposition. 
He finds that it is no use burning down the house, 
and so for the past few months there has been 
peace. The work, I am thankful to say, is full of 
promise. The missionaries are regarded with 
affection by the people, and already a goodly 
number have been baptized. On Thursday, 
April 9th, I held a confirmation, when twenty- nine 
candidates —fifteen men and fourteen women - were 
presented to me. As soon as the service was over, 
our arrangements made it necessary to pack up 
our things and continue our pilgrimage. A large 
number of the people accompanied us a mile or 
two on the road to Lake Wamala. On reaching 
the crest of a hill which commanded a view of the 
whole country round, we said good-bye to as 
warm-hearted and attached a little flock as it would 
be possible to meet WMth in Buganda, which is saying 
a good deal. 

Another voyage in the dug-out canoes across 
the lake, and ue were landed on the northern 
shore. After some refreshment in the shape of a 
cup of tea and a biscuit, we started on what proved 
to be a four hours' march to Tongolo. Within 
ten minutes of leaving our resting-place we were 
wading thrt)ugh as dismal and horribl'j a swamj) as 
it has been my fortune to see in this country. 
Swamps, however, come to an end, and so did this 
one, and we marched on, covered with mud and the 
water squashing in our boots. Darkness came on, 
and it was with some difficulty that at last we 
found our encampment. 

Early the next morning we were astir, and at 
six o'clock commenced a most enjoyable march 
over some of the most breezy of the uplands of 



Ruganda. At eleven o'clock we rested for an hour, 
and then went on our way. By this time the 
experience in the swamp the preceding night was 
beginning to tell, and it was quite evident to me 
that fever was upon me. It was with diflficulty 
that I could get along. There was yet another 
hour to be done. At every step the struggle 
became harder. It had to be done, however. So 
labouring on and on, the goal at length was 
reached, and I laid myself down in the native hut 
with a very thankful heart. Mr. Fisher had been 
anxious to push on to Kinakulia to tell them of 
our coming, and had therefore left us an hour 
previously by another road. 

It was felt scarcely possible to get the porters 
to travel the next day (Saturday) so far as the 
Mission station. It was therefore arranged for 
Mr. Sugden and me to spend Sunday some few 
hours away from Kinakulia ; but when we got to 
our sleeping quarters we found that we were only 
three hours away from Kinakulia. We made up 
our minds, therefore, to push on and join Mr. Fisher. 
We engaged a few fresh porters to take on the most 
necessarv loads. We soon found that the distance 
was further than we anticipated : it eventually 
lengthened out to four hours. Darkness came on. 
The path was not of the best, and travelling be- 
came rather slow. At length, to our great delight, 
lights were seen in the distance. The\' came 
nearer and nearer. Men witli torches had come 
to meet us. Shouts and cries of welcome re- Kinakulia 
sounded on all sides. And so we journeyed on, 
cheered indeed b}- such a warm and affectionate 
greeting. With drums beating and torches blazing 
in front and behind us, it was like a triumphant 
torchlight procession. On arrival at the station. 
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although it was night, a large number of people 
had come together to greet us. Mr. Fisher has 
evidently succeeded in winning the love and affec- 
tion of the people as effectually as he has won the 
regard of the people of Kasaka. I have rarely 
seen in the Mission-field such demonstrations of 
joy as those which greeted us at both these places. 

Early on Sunday morning the church was 
crowded with an eager congregation of listeners 
and worshippers, and although so far away from 
Mengo (lOO miles), more than 200 people have 
already been baptized. Alexander, our native 
teacher, is a very able and energetic man. Another 
advantage enjoyed by this district is the presence 
of several Christian chiefs. Terah is a very earnest 
servant of Christ, and is doing his utmost for the 
extension of the Kingdom of our Lord. His wife, 
Ludi}'a, is also a good Christian woman. Marko 
and Muttayo are two neighbouring chiefs, both 
Christians, and taking a real interest in the work. 

On Tuesday the confirmation took place, when 
sixty-three candidates — forty-one men and twenty- 
two women — received the laying-on of hands. 

On Wednesday a special service of Holy Com- 
munion was held at 9 a.m. ; there were eighty- three 
communicants. It grieves me much to think that 
this portion of Christ's flock has no under-shepherd 
to tend them, and that, at any rate for .some time to 
come, it can only be during periodical visits from 
the ordained missionary in charge at Mitiana 
that they can enjoy this privilege of Holy Com- 
munion. 

Kijungati, April 20th. 

At 7.30 on Friday morning we reluctantly said 
good-bye to our loved friends at Kinakulia, and 
turned our steps towards Kijungati, on the frontier 



of Bunyoro. We are now in a very different 
country from that around Mengo. Instead of open 
landscape with rolling hills, we are now in the 
midst of rocky peaks and hillsides, all more or less 
clad with wood and forest. Here and there the 
ravines are deep and steep, except where they open 
out towards the Kitumbi, which is one of the chief 
feeders of the Kafu River. The Kitumbi lay right 
in our path, and we prepared ourselves for wading. 
The water at the ford sometimes reaches to your 
neck. On the present occasion, however, we were 
fortunate, as it was only waist-deep. A change of 
clothing on the further side, and on we went. In Kijungati 
two and a half hours we were at our destination, 
and, as usual, were greeted warmly by the 
Christians. 

Four churches have been built in this district, 
and for some time the work of teaching has been 
carried on by our native brethren. Mr. Fisher was 
the first Furopean to visit Kijungati, and to 
organize the operations. ' He was followed last 
January by Mr. Roscoe, whose visit gave the work 
a further impetus. 

Yesterday the usual Sunday services were held. 
The small church was crowded out, a large number 
of people sitting outside. It is evident that this 
church is not sufficiently central, and that, if we 
are to reach the more distarft gardens, a move 
must be made to a more convenient situation. 
Daudi, one of the principal chiefs of Kijungati, has 
suggested the occupation of a commanding hill 
just above his own garden, in which we are now 
encamped. On our way hither this morning wc 
visited the proposed site, and were charmed with 
it. Magnificent views on every hand, with large, 
populous gardens all around, an elevation above 
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all chance of malaria from the swamps of the 
Kitumbi, are the chief attraction. We decided at 
once that no more suitable situation could be 
found. A large church, capable of holding 500 
people, and a house for a European are to be built 
immediately. Our men set to work at once 
clearing the site, and before Mr. Sugden returns 
to Mitiana the building operations will, I trust, be 
in full swing. 

Kijungati is not only important in itself, owing 
to its possessing a large population, but it is the 
key of Bunyoro. Many Banyoro have settled 
down in the valley, and are now under instruction. 
In a year or two 1 hope we may be in a position to 
send a number of these forward into Bunyoro to 
teach their fellow-countrymen. Kabarega's capital 
is only two days* march away. The whole of this 
frontier work is, from this point of view, most 
important. May God greatly bless it to the exten- 
sion of His Kingdom in the regions beyond ! Let 
much prayer be offered up on this behalf, and 
we shall see great things. Of this I am confident. 

Hufunju, Ton), April 26th. 

We have now entered the country of Toro. 
But before giving an account of our surroundings 
and my first impressions, let me go back to our 
departure from Kijungati on Tuesday morning last. 
So far Mr. Sugden had journeyed with us ; here, 
however, we said good-bye, and left him to 
continue his tour of the Singo district churches. 
The mountain-range which separates Bunyoro 
from Buganda was soon crossed, and we found 
ourselves in the country of Kabarega, who is now 
suffered to be a fugitive in the Bakeddi country, 
on the east side of the Nile. Anything more 



desolate than this part of Bunyoro it would be 
diflficult to imagine. Inhabitants are few and far 
between : for the first two or three hours, indeed, 
none were seen. The country is rocky and 
mountainous, and of course ill-adapted for cultiva- 
tion. Gradually, however, as we advanced, little 
patches of cultivation were seen, and a few houses 
half hidden in the long grass. As we drew near 
to Chukakuli we could see that larger tracts of 
countr}' were under cultivation, but still the popu- 
lation is very sparse, and can afford but very little 
occupation to the French Roman Catholic Mission 
which has established itself in the neighbourhood. 
Our second day's march was from Chukakuli to a 
place on the further side of the Msisi River- a long 
journe}-, and in some places very rough and trying 
for the porters. The Banyoro are e\ idently vcr>' 
much afraid of us. The fact is, thev have been so 
terrified by constant war lately that any force of 
Baganda accompanied by Europeans is thought at 
once to be on the warpath, and the people run into 
hiding. 

On Thursday, April 23rd, we started at early 
dawn, as a long march was before us. The road 
was a very bad one, swamps and steep hills 
succeeding one another with painful regularity. 
Had not the weather been cool this would certainlv 
have been a very trying journey. As it was, the 
men were greatly tired out as wc commenced to 
climb the steep ascent which led to the fort at 
Xakabimba. Here we camped, and certainly it 
would be difficult to find a more romantic situation. 
The fort was evidently intended to guard the pass 
through which the main road to Kabarega's capital 
led. Mountain-range succeeded mountain-range 
in wild confusion. Here was a deep valley ; there, 
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I rocky , 
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■ were fjrassy hill-sides bathed 
in siiriiii^'iu ; tricrc, ravines in deep shadow. 
Altoi^ellicr. Xakabirnba is a place to remember for 
iis wikl beaut\'. After spending' the night in the 
house s]3ecialh- reserved lor the use i>f I-Jirojicans 
who niay be passing. v\e started on the next stafje 
of our journey. 'I'he coitntrv- through which we 
passed was |KThaps mere rocky than anv that we 
had seen. but. straiiLje to -sa\-, it came suddenly to 
an end. .\ftcr climbing a steep, rocky height we 



found ourselves upon 
the edge of an es- 
carpment.and a won- 
derful scene lay 
stretched before us. 
In the far distance — 
four or five daj^s 
away — was the 
mighty ma.ss of 
Ruwenzori, hidiiiff 
its snow-cap[x;d 

peaks in fantastic 
cloud-forms of sin- 
gular beauty. In 
the middle distance 
were rolling hills 
without a vestige of 
rocks to vary the 
monotony of their 
Ci)l()uring, whilst in 
the foreground huge 
^^ boulders were scat- 

tered alxjut in all 
J-<J>.\..\, , '.i, ^^t directions as though 

some giant race had 
handled and heajied 
them together. Toro was before us, lUmjoro we Toro 
were leaving behind. Certainly the physical con- re«*e<l 
trast between the tw., countries is, from this jjoint 
of view, a very striking one. Our day's tramp was 
not half o\er, so after resting and refreshing our- 
selves with a cup of tea, we descended into the 
valley l)elow, and for four or five hours more 
threaded our way thntugh swamps and long grass, 
until at last we came out and found our camp (jn 
the top of a high hill in a small potato-patch. We 
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were evidently in the country of elephants : their 
tracks abounded on every hand, but we saw nothing 
of them. 

Yesterday was a rest-day. We only marched 
for an hour and a half, and, finding a suitable camp 
with plenty of food for the men, decided to halt for 
Sunday. For this I was very glad. It was St. 
Mark's Day, the anniversary of my consecration. 
I was most thankful to be able to spend it in quiet. 
Through God's goodness and mercy I have now 
entered upon the seventh year of my episcopate. 
Six years of continued blessing ! Six years of 
daily mercies ! One's heart is too full for utterance 
as one looks back upon the past. One can only 
say, in the language of the hundred and third 
Psalm : " Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
is within me, bless His holy name." 

This morning (Sunday) we had a very interest- 
ing service, adapted not only to our porters but to 
the Batoro visitors who came into our camp. At 
the close of the service Mr. Fisher suggested that 
those who would like to learn to read should at 
once commence. Reading-sheets were produced, 
and in ten minutes thirty-two Batoro were engaged 
in learning their letters, the Baganda teachers and 
some of our Christian porters acting as instructors. 
It was a most interesting and cheering sight to see, 
a token of what, I trust, is to follow on our arrival 
at King Daudi's capital, where we hope to be on 
Wednesday next. 

Beteleycmu, April 30th. 

This morning, through God's goodness and 
mercy, we arrived at our destination, the capital of 
Toro. For the last few days the marching was 
certainly difficult and trying. The hills, as we drew 



near to Ruwenzori, got steeper and steeper, and 
the streams and rivers in our path more difficult. 

On the 28th we reached Butiti, the capital of 
the state of Mwengi, which is under the control of 
our friend Yafeti. About six months ago he was 
called up to Mengo to answer a false charge that 
had been made against him. He was acquitted in 
due course. During his absence, however, from his 
chieftainship the man who had been temporarily 
put into his place was got hold of by the Roman 
Catholics and induced to cast in his lot with them. 
On our arrival on Wednesday he came to greet us, 
wearing the medallion given him by the priests. 
Later in the afternoon he went to Mr. Fisher's tent, 
apparently to have some private conversation with 
him. He was, however, closely watched and 
followed by the Roman Catholic teacher, who sat 
down at the door of the tent, determined, apparently, 
to prevent any private intercourse. After a while 
Mr. Fisher requested the teacher to go away. He 
refused. The chief then told him to go. Again 
he declined. Three times he was told to go, and 
three times he refused. Mr. Fisher then ejected 
him, and afterwards had a most interesting conver- 
sation with the chief, who stated that he had been 
induced by fear to avow himself a Roman Catholic. 
He was told that it was the only way to save him- 
self from being sent (as Yafeti had been) a pri.soner 
to Mengo. Having been reassured by Mr. Fisher, 
he took off his badge of Roman Catholicism and 
expressed his determination to have nothing more 
to do with it. 

Our reception at the capital this morning was a Reception 
ver}' warm and enthusiastic one. As we drew near at the 
to the king's hill, messengers, according to Uganda ^P***^ 
custom, began to arrive in quick succession with 
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THE RUWENZOm, FROM SEUUKI VALLEY. 

messages of greeting. Tliesc were sent back with 
our greetings, and so things went on until at last 
a stream of messengers was moving to and fro, and 
the excitement grew in projTOrtion. At last, on the 
site of thf old capital, we found the king seated on 
his leopard- skin-covered chair, surrounded by his 
eliiefs and a large number of folUmers. He came 
forward and greeted lis ver\' warmly in Uganda 
fasliion. After the first fi>rmal greetings were over 
we all adjourned to the church, where a short service 
was held. This, I nia\' sa\-, had been arranged 
beforehand by the people themselves. 1 spoke a 
few words expressive of the jo\' wo felt at seeing so 
many gathered together for the worship of God on 



the slopes of Ruwenzori. Mr. Fisher 
also spoke as the missionary to whom 
the charge of the work had been 
assigned. It was a joyful service of Serrkeof 
thanksgiving and praise. The people Thfnk*- 
wcre full <if joy at our arrival, and we E""* 
were full of thankfulness at being per- 
mitted to take up a work which God 
has so manifestly owned and blessed. 
Toro is a much more beautiful 
country than Buganda, and, I should 
say, more healthy, and from its more 
bracing climate better adapted for 
European life. Ruwenzori is indeed 
a mighty mass, towering into the 
clouds, which give to much of it a 
mystery and beauty hard to describe. 
The people differ considerably from 
the Haganda in their physical aspect. 
They resemble strongly the Bahima, 
or herd.sman tribe, with whom 1 should 
imagine they arc closely allied. I 
should describe them as very much better- looking ■ 
than the Baganda, but not so vigorous and robust. 
The distinguishing bark-cloth is not made in the 
country. The dress of the people con.sists there- 
fore more largely of .skins and calico of a poor 
quality. The language seems little more than a 
dialect of Luganda : our work will therefore be 
carried on in that language, which is jwrfectly 
understood. 

The constitution of the count rj' resembles 
greatlj' that of Huganda. The king has his 
Katikiro, Mukwenda, Pokino, &c., and these in 
turn their under-chJcfs. until you come at last to 
the peasantry or Bakopi. One evident result of 
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this similarity of language, life, manners, and 
customs of the people will be the facility with 
which the work will be carried on. Books and 
teachers are, so to speak, ready to hand. Consolida- 
tion with the work and Church in Buganda will be 
another result, giving strength and unit}- to both 
Churches. The work in Toro is the result of the 
missionary enterprise of the Church of Buganda. 
Toro, I trust, before very long will be sending out 
her own teachers to the regions beyond. And so 
the work grows, and the name of our God is being 
glorified. To Him alone be the praise ! 

Toro, May 9th. 

I am now able to give a few details connected 
with the work of the Church of Buganda in Toro, 
and to continue my account of the planting of the 
Mission station on Ruwenzori, which was one of the 
objects of my journey. 

With regard to the missionary' work of the 

Buganda Church which has been carried on in 

Toro, I may say that Yafeti a member of the 

Historyof Ro\'al family of Bunyoro, who had been taught and 

thework baptized in Mengo some }'ears previously- was the 

"* ^^^ living agent used by God to bring the Gospel to 

this far-away country. He had been appointed 

chief of the great province of Mwenzi. At his 

request reading-sheets and books were sent to him, 

together with two Christian teachers. Marko and 

Petero, the first two missionaries to Toro, were 

men full of love and zeal, and with a will they set 

themselves to the task of making Christ known to 

the Batoro. 

For a while the work of teaching went on with 
a considerable amount of success. Then came a 
check. The Nubians, who had been stationed in 



Toro by Captain Lugard, were practically under no 
sort of control after his departure from the country. 
They seized a quantity of books and burnt them. 
They also dispersed several little congregations of 
readers. Notwithstanding these trials and diffi- 
culties the work went on, and Kasagama, the king, 
himself joined the '* people of the book," as the 
readers were called. 

Then came the period so marked by missionar\' 
enterprise and zeal in the Church of Buganda. 
More teachers were sent to Toro. Churches were 
built both at Kasagama's and Mwcnzi, and con- 
gregations numbering several hundred were 
gathered at both places. 

After this came another time of trial, and this 
was used b)- God, as \\\ other periods of the Chris- 
tian Church, towards development and growth. 
Both Kasagama and \'afeti had false charges made 
against them with regard to the government of 
their countries, and were called to Mengo to answer 
them. Happily both were acquitted, and Kasa- 
gama, after a time of special instruction, was 
baptized and returned in triumph to his capital. 
Yafeti, however, is detained in Mengo for some 
time longer for reasons of state. During his 
absence all the readers were dispersed and the 
church burnt. No doubt on Yafeti's restoration his 
people will return, having possibl)- been used by 
(lod, as the carlv Christians were, for the s[)read of 
the (lospel. The church will be rebuilt aiul the 
work ijo forward as never before. 

** (iod moves in a mysterious \\x\ 
I lis Wonders lo jK-rform." 

At Beteleyemu, the capital of Toro, the pro- 
spect, as I shall ho[)e to show, is very bright. \Vith 
regular instruction and faithful preaching of the 
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Word of God we shall soon have, I doubt not, a 
strong, self-supporting, and self-extending Church 
in this far-away land of Toro — another link in that 
chain which I trust will em long unite us to the west. 

Let me now continue my account nf our doings 
since our arrival on April 30th. 

On Sunday morning. May 3rd, the usual ser- 
vices ^vere held in the church, and large congrega- 
tions came together both morning and afternoon. 
On the former occasion there were probably 450 
persons present. I preached in the morning and 
Mr. Fisher in the afternoon. 

On Monday a " council cf war " was held and a 
plan of campaign decided on. With those whom 
we brought with us. we have now fifteen Baganda 
teachers in Toro, It was decided to retain two of 
these at the capital, viz. Nua and Tito, and to 
send the others in couples to those centres of 
population which have a first claim upon us, and 
the chiefs of which have expressed a desire to be 
taught with their people. Baganda teachers will 
henceforth be found at such widely-separated 
places as the Salt Lake, which is quite close to the 
Albert Edward Nyanza, and Mbaga, which is a 
hundred miles away to the north and not far from 
the Albert Nyanza. It will thus be seen that we 
have now Christian teachers within two and a half 
hours' march of the Congo Free State. 

How wonderfully God is working and opening 
up these lands to the Gospel of His dear Son ! In 
entire dependence and simple faith and trust, let 
us go forward and take posses.sion in His Name. 
I love to dwell on this topic — the work of our 
native brethren in Huganda — because it shows, as 
nothing else can, the vitality of the (Church. A 
glance at the map will show how widespread this 



work now is. There are teachers, for instance, at Wide di»- 
Nassa at the south end of the Victoria Nyanza, p«»«»n of 
and (to this I draw special attention) at Kabarega's t**™*" 
old capital in Bunyoro. Four hundred miles 
separate these messengers of the Gospel. Then 
away to the west we have here fifteen teachers in 
l"oro, and eastward, 300 miles away, there are 
others labouring in liusoga. Nor are these 
advanced posts unsupported — that would indeed 
be a fatal error ! No ; one post leads on to 
another. Mutual support is the principle arrived 
at in the location of our native teachers. This 
will be understood when it is remembered that 
there are now nearly 400 of our native brethren at 
work in various parts of the country. 

But to continue. On Tuesday, May sth, the 
site of our proposed new station was .selected. It 
is admirably situated on a commanding hill, and 
in full view of the snow-clad peaks of the great 
mountain -range of Ruwenzori. It was, until very 
recently, the hill occupied by the king and the 
queen-mother. The king has moved to a higher 
hill close by, and the queen-mother to a .somewhat 
similar hill some twenty minutes' walk from the 
church. The *vork of clearing the ground has 
commenced, and within a short while I hope Mr. 
Fisher will be comfortably housed. In the mean- 
time both he and I are living in a native hut. 
It has also been decider^ to build a new church. 
The present one is somewhat dilapidated, and is 
t(K} small for the increasing congregation, which 
more than fills it. After going careiully into the 
figures, 1 calculate that there are something like 
1,000 souls under instruction in Toro. This 
number is being daily added to. For instance, 
since our arrival a few days ago, we have disposed 
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of more than 200 reading-books, and sold a 
number of Gospels and New Testaments. A large 
number of the people, however, are very poor, and 
are hardly able to scrape together the few shells 
necessary to buy the reading- books. Being in 
want of firewood, we announced that we were 
prepared to buy bundles of firewood with reading- 
books. The result was that all the needy youths 
and boys in the neighbourhood went out into the 
woods, and in one day brought to us sixty bundles 
of firewood, each one being as large as a man 
could carry. 

Yesterday the first baptisms in Toro took 
place. Fifteen souls confessed Christ as their 
Saviour and were admitted into the Church. They 
have mostly been under instruction for three or 
four years, and Mr. Fisher, after examining them, 
expressed the opinion that they had been admir- 
ably taught. Among those who were baptized 
was the Xamasole, or queen-mother. She is a 
very remarkable woman, and has shown great 
earnestness in reading, and with great firmness 
withstood all attempts of the Roman Catholics to 
pervert her faith, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that there were no European Protestant 
missionaries to help her. She seems devoted to 
her son, King Daudi, and he seems equally fond 
of her. She was most anxious at her baptism to 
take the name of our own beloved Queen. She 
therefore now rejoices in the name of V^ictoria, or, 
as it is written in Luganda, Vikitoria. 

To-day there have been two great feasts made 
in our honour — one given by the king and the 
other by the Namasole. An ox was killed for 
each of these entertainments. All our friends and 
the readers were invited. These expressions of 



joy at our coming, which we hear on every hand, 
are not mere empty compliments. The people are 
honestly and really rejoiced to see us. I propose 
to leave Mr. Fisher here to organize and carry on 
the work until Christmas, when I hope from the 
new party from Kngland to reinforce him with at 
least one missionary. Meanwhile he will have 
his hands full of work. Every day fresh readers 
are joining us. 

Mwenzi, May 1 2th. 

Yesterday I bid farewell to our friends at Toro 
and started on my return journey. Before leaving, 
however, I held a confirmation, when nine men 
received the laying-on of hands. Among the 
candidates was Daudi, the king, who had been 
baptized at Mengo. He seems to me to have 
made great progress in the spiritual life, and is 
most diligent in his reading. I have now before 
me the necessity of getting back to Mengo in time 
for the ordination on Trinity Sunday, The journey 
is a long one, and as my head-man proposes to go 
by way of Chaka, the road is absolutely unknown 
to me. It cannot, however, be a worse one than 
the road through Xakabimba by which I went to 
Toro. The swamps, I hear, are fewer, but food is 
scarcer. 

To-day the march has been a long one, of at 
least twenty-two miles, and the men are pretty 
well fagged out. They are quite cheerful, however, 
and are very glad at the prospect of getting back 
to their homes in Buganda. 

Kawan^a, May iGlli. 

This morning 1 arrived at the capital of the 
district of Kawanga, where I propose to spend to- 
morrow (Sunday). The journey from Mwenzi has 
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been an exceedingly interesting one, being through 
an entirely new country to me. After leaving 
Mwcnzi the swamps seem suddenly to come to an 
end, and rolling hills of wonderfully fertile pasture- 
lands arc entered upon. The air is bracing and 
invigorating. The country is certainly one of the 
most health)- oftho.se lying north of the Lake. 

On the 14th I reached the capital of Chaka, 
the chief of which i.s a young lad named Nyama, 
apparently about .seventeen years of age. He was 
recently in Mengo about matters connected with 
his chieftainship. I then made his acquaintance, 
and nearly e\'erj- day for t«o or three weeks he 
read regularly in my hou.se. He seemed very full 
of joy at meeting me again, and was mo.st cordial 
and warm in his greetings. I found him very full 
of an attempt which had been made by the Roman 
Catholics to win him over. He stood firm, how- 
ever, and has already commenced to build a church 
close to his own enclosure. Two teachers from 
Toro, who were travelling with me, I was able, to 
his great delight, to leave with him. The necessity 
of hurrying on to Mengo obliged me to be content 
with only a short vi.sit to what I am sure will 
eventually prove to be a fruitful field of work. 

Kignmla, May I9lh. 

After leaving Kawanga, where 1 spent very 
happily Sunday, May 17th, ! entered upon a wide, 
uninhabited tract of country, and for nine hours 
marched without seeing a living soul. Yesterday 
I passed through the Roman Catholic province of 
Hwekula. It is a jKior country, and very thinly 
I>opulated. 

This morning I came upon a real Buganda 
swamp of nearly half a mile in width. The water 
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was generally up to my waist, but at times one 
sank to the armpits. The Katabalanga, for so It 
is named, is one of the worst .swamps in Buganda. 
However, it is now at my back, and I am none the 
worse for the passage. Here at Kiganda we are 
in the district worked by the Church at Mitiana, 
and I find a teacher and a little flock of readers 
who gather together regularly in the really beautiful 
little church which here witnesses to the worship of 
God. The day after to-morrow I hope to be at 
Mitiana, and on the 23rd to reach Mengo. Man 
proposes but (lod di.sposes. 

Mengo, May aSih. 

After leaving Kiganda, a march of six hours 
and a half brought me to Kij'ongolo. On the way 
I came upon one of the largest herds of elephants 
which I have ever seen in Africa. There were 
probably 100 elephants in the herd. They kept 
quite close together, and their movements were 
almcst like the undulations of the sea. There 
seemed to be several old males acting as a sort of 
whippers-in to the herd and directing its move- 
ments. Shortly after passing them I came upon 
a garden utterly de.stroyed by them. Everything 
had been rooted up or torn to pieces. Five or six 
houses in the garden, however, remained standing. 
So completely had a wilderness been made of the 
cultivated land, that it was with great difficulty I 
could find the path to Kijongolo. 

.After leaving Kijongolo on the 21st, I passed 
through a series of swamps which I shall not 
readily forget. It took me nearly an hour to get 
through them. \o sooner was one swamp passed 
than down one plunged into another. My only 
remaining pair of boots had bj- this time got into 
a most deplorable condition, and it became a 
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serious question as to whether I might not be 
oWiged to walk barefooted to Mcngo. Nothing 
destroys boots like going through these swamps. 

On reaching Mitiana I found that Mr. Sugdcn 
had arrived that morning from his tour of itinera- 
tion through his district. A confirmation had 
already been arranged for. This took place the 
next morning, when forty-four candidates were 
presented to me. An hour afterwards I started 
on the last stage of my journey. Fifty miles lay 
between me and Mengo. Would my boots last 
out ? was the question which cropped up every few 
minutes as my eye fell upon the gaping holes in 
them. One thing was certain, that it could only 
be with blistered feet that the journey could be 
done. Owing to the confirmation and a con- 
sequent late start, I was only able to do about 
fifteen miles on Friday. 

The Saturday's journey was at least thirty-five 
miles. The Muanja swamp was to be crossed and 
any number of others. The day, I was thankful to 



see, was cloudy and cool. The result was that in 
the morning I made great progress, and at five 
o'clock in the afternoon my destination, Mengo, 
was reached. It is true that my feet were some- 
what blistered, but my boots still held together, 
and triumphantly landed mc at the door of my 
house on Namirembe Hill. 

Thus with the good hand of God upon mc, the 
journey to Toro and back by way of Bunyoro — 
some 500 miles has been successfully accom- 
plished. Most thaijjxful am I that I was led to 
undertake it. It is true that the toil has been 
great, the swamps many, the storms frequent, the 
heat at times intense, but it was worth it all. 

Gladly would 1 have endured ten times more 
had it been possible to see what I have been per- 
mitted to see, and to do what it has been my happy 
privilege as a minister of Christ to do. May He be 
graciously pleased to bless what has been done in 
His Name, and to pardon all that has been done 
amiss or left undone. 



'^ 
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jN July 1st, 1898, I '*assaye<i" to com- 
mence a journey across the Lake to 
Nassa, but, to use words strikingly 
significant of Divine and providential 
guidance, " the Spirit suffered me not." I marched 
down to the Lake shore onlj^to be greeted with 
the tidings that the steam launch had broken 
down, and that it was utterly impossible to proceed. 
Most reluctantly I marched back to Men^o, to be 
met immediately on my arrival by messengers 
with letters from King Daudi of Toro and the 
missionaries and teachers labouring in that interest- 
ing field of work. The whole tone of both letters 
and messages was an earnest plea that I would not 
delay to come to them. From this, coupled with 
the blocking of the way for the southern journey, 
" 1 gathered assuredly " that the Lord was calling 
■ me to Tore. Without a moment's hesitation I 
made up my mind. Porters were engaged and 
arrangements made ; six days later Dr. Cook and 
I commenced our journey. 

Dr. Cook was very anxious to see something 
more of the medical work of the Mission, and to 
get some better idea of its prospects and the needs 
of that department of our work than was possible 
at the capital, with a view to its more complete- 
organization. It was, therefore, with the utmost 
readiness that 1 fell in with his proposal to 
accompany ine. 

We started on July 7th, and marched to Sen- 
tema on the way to Mitiana. With us were three 



Baganda teachers — one for Mitiana and two for 
Toro — and King Daudi's messengers. These latter 
had been sent on a journey of nearly 500 miles, 
simply to convey to me the king's greetings and 
congratulations on my safe journey from the coast. 

It was a bright day at .starling, and the fresh- 
ness of the air, combined with the beauty of the 
scenery, made the journey one of little fatigue. 
Kvery step of the way was full of interest to us. 
Shortly after our arrival in camp, we called the 
teacher of the district and gave him a few words 
of encouragement in his work, at the same time 
stirring him up to renewed exertions. 

On the following day a journey of some six 
hours lay before us. In the old days the march 
was one of extreme difficulty, mainly on account 
of several swamps lying right across our path. I 
well remember how, in iSy3, in visiting Mitiana 
for the first time, I was plunged up to the neck in 
the Muanja— the biggest of these swamps— and 
what a struggle it was with mud and water, to say 
nothing of mosquitos. Now, happily, things arc 
greatly changed. Most of the swamps are bridged, 
that over the Muanja being almost completed. 

On reaching Mitiana. which wc did on the 
third da)', we received a \'crj- warm welcome from 
our old friend I'aulo, the Mukwenda. Happier Happier 
daj-s ha\e now dawned upon Singo. Years ago s^^lj" 
Singo was one of the most prosperous provinces of 
ISuganda ; but under the late Mukwenda the 
country was neglected and rapidly fell into ruin. 
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Last year, however, clear proof was forthcoming 
that he was engaged in plotting with Mwanga 
against the British Administration. He was 
arrested and deported to Kikuyu, where he is now 
detained as a close prisoner ; Paulo Bakungu, one 
of the original lay readers appointed in 1891, was 
chosen to succeed him. The latter is fast winning 
the affection of the people, and I have no doubt 
but that under his rule Singo will soon recover its 
old prosperity. Both Paulo and his wife teach 
daily in the church, and are very earnest in doing 
their utmost for the extension of Christ's Kingdom. 
On Sunday, July 10th, good congregations 
gathered together in the church, both morning and 
afternoon. At the former service I preached, 
Mr. Wigram kindly and ably interpreting; Dr. 
Cook gave the address in the afternoon. A goodly 
number came together for the service of Holy 
Communion. On the following day I held a 
confirmation, when fifty-three candidates — thirty- 
three men and twenty women — received the 
laying-on of hands. In the afternoon, in the 
church, I met the Baganda teachers connected 
with the Mitiana district, and spoke to them about 
their work. I first of all obtained from each one 
some particulars c'lbout his work, its prospects, and 
its difficulties, and then I gave them a word of 
encouragement, at the same time pointing out to 
them the greatness and i^lorv of the work in which 
the)' are engaged. 1 dwelt esj)eciall\' on Col. i. 2iS, 
with special reference to the ** everv man " thrice 
repeated — ** Whom we preach, warning every man, 
and teaching every man in all wisdom ; that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus." 
It was a very happ\' time, helpful, I trust, to the 
teachers, as I know it was to myself 



On Tuesday, July 12th, we left our friends at 
Mitiana and started on our way to Bugonzolo, 
some five hours away. For nearly an hour our 
path lay through banana plantations and fruitful 
gardens ; but gradually these were left and 
** dismal " swamps took their place. The first one 
cost us nearly half an hour's toil and labour to get 
through. The water happily was not very deep, 
but the vegetation, which was luxuriant, was a 
great hindrance. Bad as this swamp was, it was 
absolutely nothing compared with the one which 
half an hour later we found .stretching across our 
path. For an hour and three quarters we battled 
with it ; sometimes we were up to our knees, 
sometimes up to our waist. At one moment we 
found ourselves walking on a comparatively firm 
bottom, at the next moment we were floundering 
in black slimy mud. On every hand there was 
papyrus grass fifteen or twenty feet high. Occa- 
sionally the sight of a tree-top appearing above 
the heights of the papyrus filled us with hope that 
our task was nearly done, and that the end of the 
swamp had come. But alas ! the tree was passed, 
and still the swamp, and apparently nothing but 
the swamp, was before u.s. '* It is a long lane," 
however, *' which has no turning," and so it is a long 
swamp which has no end. At the end of an hour 
and a half's weary splash, splash, splash, rising 
ground in front told us that the worst was over, 
and that .soon once more we should tread dry 
ground. Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed and our 
hopes were realized, and once more we .squeezed 
the water out of our garments as we prepared 
ourselves for the refreshment of a cup of tea 
and a bi.scuit. A warm welcome from the 
chief of Bugonzolo, an hour later, more than 
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WAGANDA SOLDIERS. 

repaid us for our toils and the chilling of the 
swamp. 

On Thursday, July 14th, we reached the garden 
of a nominal Mohammedan. I say a nominal 
Mohammedan, because he was quite indifferent as 
to whether his people were taught by us or not ; 
indeed, he went so far as to say he should be glad 
if we sent teachers to instruct them ; and also 
because he apparently knew little or nothing about 



his own religion. He was 
kind and courteous to us, 
and did much for our 
comfort. 

The day following 
was much to be remem- 
bered. It was St. 5( 
Swithin's Day. At first Swithin'a 
it was bright and fine, and D«y 
the first few hours of the 
march were pleasant and 
full of interest. But 
gradually the clouds 
gathered and the distant 
muttcrings of thunder 
told of a coming storm. 
We were hopeful of 
reaching our camping- 
place before it burst, and 
anxiously from time to 
time, as one hill after 
another came into view, 
we asked our guide 
whether that was our 
destination. "Oh! it is 
far, very far yet," was 
the answer. It soon 
became quite clear that there was to be no escape 
from the storm, and that we must face it out. 
First came a few heavy drops of rain, then a lull, 
only to be succeeded by a downpour such as only 
can be met with in tropical Africa. Our way lay 
through long elephant grass, at times eight or ten 
feet high ; this, of course, was laden with water, 
and as we pushed our way through it we were 
drenched with blinding showers. Meanwhile, 
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the path was beginning to run with water, and 
in a little while it became one continual splash, 
splash, as we tramped along. The flashes of 
lightning became more frequent, and the loud 
peals of thunder which quickly followed told us 
that we were in the very thick of it. Shelter there 
was none. Making, therefore, the best of it, we 
held on our way, drenched, of course, through and 
through. Our porters bravely followed us, think- 
ing, no doubt, as we were, of the fire and the rest 
which in due course we should enjoy on reaching 
our camping- place. At last gardens came into 
view, cheering us all with their visions of shelter 
and refreshment ; but still no chief's enclosure 
gladdened our sight. The gardens were left 
behind and the long grass and the tempest faced 
once more. The storm raged and the rain streamed 
down as we plodded along the path which had 
now become a running stream. At length, against 
the cold grey of the sky, dimly \\\ the horizon, we 
saw the tips of banana trees and the roofs of 
houses. It was a gladsome sight. In a few minutes 
we emerged into the chief's *' mbuga " (the open 
si)ace which fronts the gateway) and soon found 
ourselves by the side of a blazing fire in the centre 
of the chief's house. But where were our loads 
and boxes ? Alas ! only a few of our porters had 
found it possible to keep up with us. Happily 
one of these was carrvini^ Dr. Cook's load of 
bedding. This was quickly untied, and our drip- 
ping garments were very soon exchanged for 
blankets. Wrapping ourselves in these, we sat by 
the fire until, on the arrival of the bo.xes, we were 
able to obtain dry clothes. Hot tea, freely imbibed 
later on, obviated all risk of chill, and as the 
storm rolled away into the distance, St. Swithin's 



Day became only a memory, but a memory rich 
with a record of God's mercy and gracious 
dealings with us. 

The next day was wonderfully bright and fine, 
and we journeyed on, none the worse for our chill- 
ing experiences of the day before. The scenery 
was now rapidly changing, and undulating hills 
gave place to rocky crags and deep ravines. The 
air, too, was more bracing, and told of a healthier 
climate. The population, however, especially as 
we drew near to Nakabemba, was very sparse. 
Rocks and crags indicate apparently an ab.sence of 
malaria, but at the .same time a lack of fertility. 
The result is that the healthy districts have gener- 
ally in these regions only a few inhabitants. We 
found the fort at Nakabemba dismantled. It had 
been built in the first instance in order to guard 
the road, which was much used bv slavers on their 
way to Bunyoro. Circumstances are now .so 
changed as to render such a station unnecessary. 
It has therefore been given up. 

On descending from the pass we found our- 
selves in an excellent road, which continues all the Good 
way to Toro. The swamps were all bridged, and ">*<*«»*nd 
travelling we found greatly facilitated. Captain biidgM 
Sitwell, who for the past two and a half years has 
been in charge of the Toro district, is the author of 
this good work. It is to his discernment and in- 
defatigable exertions that we owe a condition of 
things which is superior to anything of the sort in 
Buganda, and which deserves the gratitude of every 
traveller in these regions. 

On reaching Butiti, on Friday, July 22nd, we 
found ourselves at once in touch with the work cf 
the Church in Toro. Here there is a large church, 
built by our old friend Yafeti Byakuramba, whose 
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sad end by his own hand last year filled all who 
knew him with deep sorrow. He had been a great 
sufferer, and his mind had doubtless given way 
under a heavy load of trouble. In losing Yafeti 
the Church has lost a firm friend. The new chief 
— the Pokino of King Daudi of Toro— is one of 
our adherents, and is diligent in reading. He and 
his people welcomed us warmly. Their great 
desire was for books, and especially the Mateka 
(the first reading-book). There was great joy 
when they heard that I had brought a stock with 
me. Within a short while more than fifty were 
sold. 
Grftveof i^""- Cook and I visited Mr. Callis' grave, which 

the Rev. is just outside the church. His death here last 
J.S.Callis year cast a gloom, I am told, over the whole 
Christian community of Toro. Although so young 
in the work, he had won the affection of the whole 
country side. 

On Saturday morning, July 33rd, we com- 
menced our march to Heterikema, the capital of 
Toro. The day was fine but hazy, and the snow- 
capped mountain of Ruwenzori was all but hidden 
from our view. On descending from the heights 
which separate M^venga from Toro we were met 
by a number of people who had come down 
from the villages on the hillside to ask for 
medicine and book.s. The sick were invited to 
the Mission station for treatment, and the inquirers 
for books were satisfied with Mateka, which were 
exchanged for fowls. It was evident that our 
coming was eagerly looked for in Toro. 

An hour later me.ssengers from the king came 
running to greet us. They were immediately .sent 
back at full speed with our salutation. These 
were followed a little later by similar messengers 



from the Namasole, who were in like manner sent 
back to tell of the eagerness with which we were 
looking forward to seeing our friend. 

Then came Mr. Buckley with Asa Nkangali, 
the head native teacher, and a crowd of bo>'s. It 
was a pleasure to see that the first-named had not 
suffered by his nine months' solitary life in Toro. 
He was looking strikingly well and strong, A cup 
of tea, which he had thoughtfully provided by the 
roadside, greatly refreshed us, and on we went, fresh 
messengers greeting us at almost every turn. 

At last we drew near to the capital, and on the 
top of the hill near the fort we could see a large 
group of our Christian people coming to meet us. 
As we ascended the hill they made a rush, and in 
an instant we were in the midst of a surging crowd 
embracing and shaking hands with us with a 
warmth of affection most touching in its apparent 
sincerity. .After a few minutes spent in conversa- 
tion with Captains Sitwell and Meldon, who had 
courteously come outside the fort to greet us and 
to offer us the hospitality of the Residency, we 
went on our way to the Mission station. No sooner 
had we crossed the river than fresh crowds thronged 
down upon us, and showing every sign of the 
hearty welcome which we knew awaited us. A few 
minutes more and the king and his followers came 
into view, and the cry " Otyano munaye .' " (" How 
do you do, my friend ? ") almost drowned his greet- 
ings as he embraced me in native fashion. We ad- 
vanced a few yards, and then met another crowd 
bearing down upon us. It was the Namasole 
(queen -mother) and her followers. She was as 
warm in her greetings as the king. Never was a 
welcome ever accorded to a missionary more 
hearty or enthusiastic than that which Dr, Cook 
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of the 
work 



and I met with on this my second visit to the 
capital of Toro. 

It was a joy beyond expression to meet once 
more face to face so many fellow-Christians who 
day by day are giving evidence of the great heart- 
change which has come to them, and who are 
doing what they can for the extension of the 
Redeemer's Kingdom in the regions beyond. It 
was a joy, too, to see how exceedingly the work of 
the Church has grown and prospered. Develop- 
ment characterizes every phase of it. The number 
of our adherents has recently increased. In 1896 
the king and the Namasole were the only chiefs 
to cast in their lot with us. Now, however, it is far 
otherwise. The Katikiro is a candidate for baptism. 
So also is the Pokino, whom I have already 
mentioned, and Nyama, the young chief of Chuka. 
Nasaneri, the Sekibobo, has already been baptized, 
and is living a converted Christian life. Several 
chiefs, who for some time have been nominal Roman 
Catholics, have given up their empty profession, 
and, with numbers of their followers, have cast in 
their lot with us. 

Nor is the change in the outward aspect of 
things less remarkable than the spiritual progress 
that has been made. On the occasion of my 
former visit there was not even the semblance of a 
Mission station. I lived with Mr. Fisher in a bee- 
hive-shaped native hut. Now, however, I find two 
excellent houses — one occupied by Mr. Buckley, 
who is in charge of the work, and the other by Mr. 
Lloyd, and a church which will accommodate, at a 
pinch, 1,000 worshippers. Nor is this all. The 
work, which then was practically confined toButiti 
and Betcrikcma, the capital, is now being carried 
on at no less than twenty out-stations. At these 



stations there are actively engaged in the work 
twenty Baganda teachers, sent out by the Mengo 
Church Council, but maintained entirely by the 
Church in Toro. Besides these there are no fewer 
than forty-five local teachers, Toro Christians who 
have given themselves to the work of the Church, 
and who are maintained locally. 

Although from time to time glowing accounts 
of the progress of the work have come to us in 
Buganda, the real position of things has not been at 
all realized. I am impressed in a way which I find 
difficult to describe with the magnitude and im- 
portance of the work which we have taken in hand 
in Toro, and the greatness of the opportunity which 
lies before us. Toro has generally been looked 
upon as a sort of advanced post of the work in 
Buganda — a kind of out-station — to be supplied 
with a missionary if there was one to spare. As a 
matter of fact- and the sooner the Church at home 
realizes it the better in Toro we have to deal with 
another Buganda. At the present moment we are, 
I believe, face to face with a state of things some- 
what similar (so far as the acceptance of the Gospel 
is concerned) to that which existed in Buganda in 
1891 and 1892. The cry on every side is for books 
and teachers. The whole country lies o|)en before 
us. Our part is simply to enter in and possess it 
for Christ. With the blessing of God upon our 
work I see no reason why we should not have in 
Toro within a very few years as strong and pro- 
sperous a Church as that in Buganda. 

The day following our arrival was Sunday, and 
both morning and evening a large number of people 
gathered in the church for the usual services. I -^ 
spoke to them in the morning of the work which work 
lay before us in Toro, viz. the evangelization of before us 
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the whole country. This I told the Christians was 
their privilege and responsibility. I entreated them 
never to rest until it had been accomplished. [ 
pleaded with them to remember the sacrifice of 
Chri.st for them -Himself — and to let the life of 
.sacrifice be in their estimation the only one worth 
living. At the service of Holy Communion forty- 
seven communicants gathered around the Table of 
the Lord. Altogether the daj' was one we .shall 
not readily forget. On the following day Dr. Cook 
commenced his medical work, and in the course of 
a few hours had to deal with 198 applicants for 
medicine. It is evident that any medical mis- 
sionary stationed in Toro will have great scope 
for his work, and that medicine will play an im- 
portant part in winning the adjacent countries to 
Christ, 

On Tuesday, July 26th, the sale of the books 
which I had brought with me commenced, and in 
a very short while was practically o\er. Nearly 
Sale of every book was bought up before the evening. The 
'••''*• Bibles, New Testaments, and hymn-books were 
exhausted long before the demand was satisfied. 
It is quite clear to me that, as in Buganda so in 
Toro, we must flood the country with the Scriptures. 
The people are eager in learning to read, and after 
they have learned nothing will satisfy them but the 
Scriptures, I asked one of our Haganda teachers 
yesterday how many Mateka he thought could be 
disposed of at once. He answered 2,000. If this 
be so (and my impression is that the estimate is a 
very low one), at least 5,000 copies .should be sent 
out here with all possible speed. The difficulties 
1 if trans|>ort constitute one of the chief hindrances to 
the work in Toro. K.ipccially during the past year 
has thi.>i been the case. The mutiny of the Sudanese 



soldiers, coupled with the flight of Mwanga, and 
the rebellion of Gabrieli, the Roman Catholic 
Mujassi, completely put a stop to all transport 
work, except that coimected with military opera- 
tions. Now that peace has been restored, more 
regular communications will be kept up with the 
remoter parts of the Protectorate, such as Toro and 
Bunyoro. At any rate, we must make every eflbrt 
to keep Toro well supplied with books. They are 
the verj' sinews of war. 

My programme of work included vi.sits to two 
of our most advanced outposts— Katwe on the 
Albert P'dward Nyanza, and Mboga on the western 
side of the Semliki River and close to the outskirts 
of Stanley's great fore.st. Visits to both these 
places would entail at least 300 miles of walking, 
but I felt that my journey to Toro would fail of one 
of its chief objects if they were left untouched. I 
was anxious to see to what e.vtcnt oj>enings were 
presenting themselves in both the.se directions, and 
how far development is possible. It was with 
this object in view that on Thursday, July 28th, Dr. 
Cook, Mr. Bucklej', and I started on our way to 
Katwe. 

After leaving the capital of Toro we marched 
for .some two and a half hours through fields and 
banana plantations in a high .state of cultivation. 
It is evident that there is a large population in 
the.secountrj' districts presenting a most favourable 
field for work. Our destination was the country 
place of Xkodjo, the brother of the king. He is a 
most interesting man ; in features he is intellectual 
looking — ^his expression being bright and attractive. 
In stature he is small, but his bearing is distinctly 
that of a chief or a man of rank. The storj' of his 
conversion is a very interesting one. L'ntil he had 
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heard the Gospel his 
life wasaverywildand 
unrestrained one ~ 
drunkenness and de- 
bauchery were its main 
features. But Christ 
found him, and he was 
arrested in his wild and 
mad carcerahnost with 
the same suddenness 
as Saul of Tarsus. It 
has not been merelj- a 
change in the outward 
life. It has been that 
— a complete aban- 
donment of the old 
sins— but it has also 
been a great inward 
and spiritual change. 
.A love of God's Word 
and work, a lo\e for 
God's people and a 
/.eal in His service, are 
the distinguishing 

marks of the new life. 
lie lias learnt to read, 
and is very earnest in 
getting others taught. He has built a church and 
maintains a teacher. 

-As «c drew near to his place we found that a 
wide and deep nwainp lay in <)ur path. We could 
see on the further side the chief and his people 
waiting to greet us. Indeed, so eager were some 
of the ix;oplc to be the first to welcome us that 
many plunged into the swamp and met us halfway. 
A strange place truly in which to exchange greet- 
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ings. N'kofljo, on inir emerging from the swamp, 
met us and explained that we had come by the 
wrong road. The day before he had had a swamp 
bridged for our convenience, so that had we travelled 
by the road by which he expected us it would have 
been ]«js>ible for us to reach our destination on dry 
ground. Shortly after our arrival we all gathered 
in the church for a service of prayer and praise. 
Mr. Buckley gave a short address. In the after- 
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noon Dr. Cook treated a large number of sick 
people, and performed one or two o|>erations with 
complete success. The number of readers at this 
place is daily increasinjf, and on the arrival of the 
next consignment of books there will be a large 
accession to the ranks of those seeking baptism. 

On leaving Nkodjo's we bent our steps towards 
Butanika, the country place of the Katikiro of Toro. 
Our road lay along the ba.se of Ruwenzori, who.sc 
crest was still hidden in the clouds. The scenery, 
however, was wonderfully beautiful, hill and wooded 
dale succeeding each other in infinite variety. On 
every hand \*'ere banana plaiitation.s and fields of 
beans and potatoes, evident tokens of an indus- 
trious and numerous population, whose hou.scswere 
dotted about in all directions. Our journey was 
nearly half completed when Jcremia, our Muganda 
teacher at liutanika, met us with a number of his 
people. Soon mcs.sengers from the Katikiro, with 
his greetings, came rushing up the hill we were 
descending. These were at once sent back with our 
salutations. And so we journeyed on until at length 
Hutanika was reached at about i p.m. The Kati- 
kiro and the members of his household gave us a 
very warm ivelcomc. 

It is evident that we shall have here a centre 
frocn whence a considerable influence upon the 
country round will be exerted. The conversion of 
TheKad- the Katikiro was almost as remarkable as that nf 
\<lokjo. lie used frequently to go to church for 
the purjxjse of scoffing and jeering. But on one 
occasion the Word of Gi>d came home with deep 
conviction to his soul. An interval of quiet in his 
home passed, during which he was visited by the 
missionary, whose words had been u.scd of God. 
Then came a public confession of Christ as his God 






and Saviour, Now he is very earnest in the work, 
and does all he can to help it forward. A church 
has been builtat Butanika, which will accommodate 
120 people. Three teachers are at work here. 

Two days were s|jent at the centre of work, 
during which Dr. Cook was very busy ; a large 
number of sick were crowding in upon us as soon 
as it was known that he was accompanying me. 
On Sunday, July 3i.st, the regular .services were held 
in the church. 1 preached in the morning, and the 
Doctor in the afternoon. There were fourteen 
communicants at the .service of Holy Communion. 
I hojx; that ere long it may be found possible to 
stati(>n a Kuroi^ean missionary at Butanika. 

On Monday we resumed our journey at 6.15 a.m. 
Our wa)- lay through scenes of great beauty. 
Ruwenzori was clearer than it had been for some 
days, although to our deep regret the snow was still 
hidden from view. Several rivers having their 
sources in the mountain crossed our path, one of 
which (the Mpoko RiverJ the porters found great 
difficulty in fording. After a great deal of shouting 
and needless excitement all our kiads were safely 
landed on the further bank. One box, however, 
of Dr. Cook's fell into the .stream and was almost 
submerged for a while, but no great dam^c was 
done. VV'ide stretching plains now came into view. 
Marching was easy, and a considerable distance 
covered (something like two and twenty miles) ere 
our camping-place was reached. 

Here, as night fell, a most curious sight pre- 
sented itself. Close to our camp was the trunk of 
a tree standing like a high column fifty feet high. 
It had evidently been struck by lightning. The 
top hi)- upon the ground. The summit of the trunk, 
however, was on fire, and as darkness closed in. 
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the sight was a very weird r.iic, the f 
flames rising and falling with the 
rising and falling brcei-e. 

Makokia was our next camping- 
place. This isa village of the Hakonja 
— a people who dwell mostly upon 
the slopes of Ruwenzori. They are 
physically a fine race, but low down 
in the scale of civilization. At present 
little or no work has been done 
among them, mainly on account of 
the paucity of trained Toro teachers. 
Our camp was just above the village, 
and in full view of the Albert 
Edward \yanza. A storm was evi- 
dently brewing; dark clouds quickly 
gathered, and continuous flashes of 
lightning in the distance told of its 
widespread character. It was not 
long before it burst upon us with high 
wind and heavy rain. The peals of 
thunder, as they echoed and re-echoed on the 
mountain, were very grand and awe-inspiring. [■f)r 
an hour the storm raged, and then gradually died 
away in the distance. A calm and quiet moonlight 
night followed. The next day we commenced our 
march into Katwe. The journey was a long one - 
twenty-five miles -but the road was an easy one, 
mosth- on the plain. Occasionally, when any 
ascent was made, the path led us along the edge 
of the crater of an extinct volcano. We passed 
.several with water, cither salt or brackish, filling up 
the cavity of the crater. It is evident that at a 
very recent date, geologically sjieaking, the whole 
of this district was a series of active volcanoes. 

At about 3 pm. we arrived at our destination. 
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the fort. This we were glad to do, as the buildings 
afforded shelter both fn:ni the sun and rain. The 
garrison of this fort and that in Toro were the only 
ones whi> remained loyal during the mutiny. This 
is a fact which .speaks highly for Captain Sitwell's 
treatment of his soldiers and of the wisdom with 
which he dealt with them in the situation created 
by the lamentable events in Huganda. It is a 
remarkable fact that at the very moment when we 
were being luNpitably entertained by the Sudanese 
of Katwe, their companions in arms were being 
besieged at Mruli, on the other side i>f Huganda. 
Katwe, it will be remembered, was the .scene of 
n 
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a battle some months ago between the mutineers 

of the Congo Free State and the garrison of which 

I am writing. The officer in charge (a Sudanese 

soldier) showed us with great enthusiasm how the 

Manyuema came on in their hundreds, and how 

completely they were beaten. It was evident that 

a very gallant defence was made. The position of 

the fort is undoubtedly a very strong one ; it stands 

On the o" ^ neck of land which divides the Albert Kdward 

shore of Nyanxa from the Salt I^ke, andean only be 

cS.^^ approached from the cast or west. Nevertheless 

L^ the small budanese garrison who held the position 

greatly distinguished themselves in beating off 

an enemy who outnumbered them a hundredfold. 

In doing so they saved Toro from an inrush of 

Manyuema who would have carried fire and sword 

wherever the>- went. 

An extract from my journal will give some 
idea of our surroundings at this most interesting 
spot : — 

" Kalwe, .Mln-n Edward Nyanza, Aiipist 3r.l, 1898. 
" We are now al ihc mosl advanced outpost of Brilish 
civilization in Central Africa. Our camp Is on the shore ol 
the Albert Edward Nyanza, in ihc midsl of scenes of won- 
derful beauty. As I write I have the lake in full view. The 
ha/y distance reveals dimly across the gulf the mountains of 
.Xnkole. To the right ihe Congo P'ree State stretches away 
bolii north and south, with undulatinj; hills broken by belts 
of forest in the middle distance ; whiUl on Ihc far horizon a 
great mountain range can faintly be seen. Kehitid me (and 
I turn to yaic upon lis strange yet exquisite beauly) is the 
Salt Lake, which supplies the people of many countries far 
and iic.ir with one of the most prized of the commodities 
foimd in these regions. The lake ilself hcs in a crater of an 
cvtinct volcano. Its shores are fringed with trees of various 
kinds, the wild date palm predominating. Above the most 
distant wall of the crater, in the dimness of the ha^y atmo- 
sphete which at this time of the year seems a peculiarity of 
this district, can be very faintly traced ihe outline of the 
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great Kuwenzori range ; 'the jealous clouds,' alas 1 hide the 
snow-capped peaks from view. 'i"o the eastward lies the 
road by which wc have jusi entered Katwe. Near it is the 
native village and the homes of the Sudanese soldiers, signs 
of life giving a human interest to a scene which otherwise 
would be almost oppressive in its silenl and solemn stillness." 

The morning of the day afler our arrival was 
taken up by a visit to the native village, where 
Dr. Cook treated a number of the sick. In the 
afternoon the doctor and I chartered the largest 
" dug-out " we could, and paid a visit to one of the 
islands of the Albert Kdward. . At 3 o'clock we 
started, our canoe being propelled by four paddlers. 
The lake was very calm, and in about half an 
hour wc found ourselves close to the shores of the 
island, where several Natives were moving about. 
Instead, however, of the paddlers taking us to the 
nearest point, which seemed to be the natural 
landing- place, they took us round a headland 
towards the further shore of the lake. What was 
our surprise, on turning the comer, to find 
ourselves in the midst of a small town which was 
built almost at the water's edge. It was evidently 
inhabited by fisher-folk ; boats and canoes in large 
numbers were drawn up on the shore. A number 
of men were regarding us with a friendly kind of 
curiosity, whilst the women we could see were 
peeping at us from the doorwaj's of their houses. 
We were not long in landing and in making our 
way to the chief's enclosure, to which we were 
guided by one of the crew of our canoe. The chief 
himself quickly made his appearance. He greeted 
us in a very friendly fa.shion, and at once ordered 
mats to be brought. Upon these we sat, and 
without delay entered into conversation with the 
men who were quickly gathering around u.s. 
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Lubeni, our Muganda teacher, acted as interpreter. 
In a very little while we were able to count about 
200 men who had come together to see the first 
missionaries who had ever reached their island 
home. It was evident that the island, although 
An island small in area, was very thickly populated. At 
▼^^*8^® least a thousand souls were living together in this 
most interesting fishing village. Before our visit 
came to an end, the aged father of the chief (who 
was quite blind) was led out of a neighbouring 
house to greet us. He was evidently regarded with 
great respect by the principal men of the place. 
Dr. Cook examined his eyes, and found him 
suffering from cataract. He offered to operate if 
the old man would come across to our camp. He 
promised to do so, and expressed unbounded 
delight at the prospect of a restoration of sight. 

We inquired whether there were any readers 
on the island, but the reply in the negative did not 
surprise us. The chief, however, asserted that 
should the operation for cataract be successful, not 
only he, but all his people, would do their utmost 
to learn the things of God. With this answer we 
were obliged to content ourselves. The rising 
wind warned us that, if we did not wish to spend 
the night on the island, it was necessary to re- 
embark with all speed. This we did, regretting 
that it was impossible to stay longer with so 
interesting a people. Much earnest prayer will, 1 
hope, be offered up on behalf of these islanders. 
I trust that ere long it may be possible to send 
teachers from Toro. If once the Gospel gains an 
entrance to this island, the whole population will, 
I feel sure, be quickly won for Christ. May God 
grant it ! 

On the following morning we waited anxiously 



for the appearance of the blind chief; but, alas! 
for human weakness, he failed to come. Evidently 
he had been dissuaded from trusting himself to the 
hands of the white man. Possibly the influence of 
the native medicine-men had been brought to bear 
upon him, and so he is condemned to bear yet 
longer his burden of physical and spiritual blind- 
ness. The few remaining hours of our stay at 
Katwe were spent in a walk across the frontier of 
the Congo Free State. As we crossed the border 
one could but breathe a prayer that ere long the 
Gospel of Christ might find an entrance from the 
east as it has already done from the west. That 
such a consummation is, from even a human 
standpoint, not only a possibility, but a great 
probability in the immediate future, is one other 
illustration of the spiritual expansion of Buganda, 
of which the work in Toro is the latest and 
brightest example. 

Leaving Katwe on August 6th, we started on 
the following morning for a village on the slopes 
of Ruwenzori, where we have two teachers at work. 
The journey was a very trying one for our porters, 
as a great deal of mountain climbing had to be 
done. After leaving the plain where we had been 
encamped, we struck up one of the great spurs of 
the mountain, and for two hours our journey was 
one continual climb. As we rested from time to 
time we were entranced with the views which on 
every side met our gaze. The Albert Edward 
Nyanza was the principal feature in the landscape. 
We could trace its outline far away into the distance, 
until it was lost in the haze beyond. On cither 
hand were deep ravines, whose rugged sides were 
varied here and there by clumps of wood or by a 
mountain torrent. Clouds rolled among the peaks 
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which reared their heads heavenward. Deep 
shadows in the cavernous recesses of the hills 
added mystery and solemnity to a scene weird and 
striking in the extreme. Occasionally we caught 
glimpses of cultivated patches which told of human 
life, and the question rose almost involuntarily to 
our lips, " Was it possible that to these recesses of 
Mount Ruwenzori the Gospel had penetrated, and 
that in these dark valle}'s the work of Christ was 
gaining ground ? " Ye.s, thank God, it luas possible ! 
On the Even in these mountain chasms there were men to 
^^P^^ be found who had left their pleasant homes in 
2ori Buganda to carry the Gospel of our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ to those who had never heard 
of the love of God, and whose lot was cast in these 
comparatively wild and lonely glens. 

After attaining an elevation of more than 6,000 
feet, gardens and banana plantations came into 
view, and in a little while wc were joyfully greeted 
by our teachers and a number of the rc.idcrs, A 
little later the chief (Kasamia) met us, and wc 
were rejoiced to find in him a man who was taking 
a real interest in the work. On arriving at 
his house we found it filled with people reading 
— some were Gospel readers, and others in the 
earlier stages. 

A short service was held, and we spent the clay 
in cheering and encouraging the chief and teachers 
in their life and work. Our heart went out to- 
wards those who were under instruction with a 
view to baptism in a way which I find it hard to 
describe. The providence which had brought to 
them the Gospel of Christ was marvellous in our 
eyes. We could but thank and praise Him with 
full hearts, as we saw evident tokens of His work 
of grace in the congregation which gathered 



together 

Verily, 



in the evening for the worship of God. 



" God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perfonn." 



On August 9th our path led through a perfect 
jungle of long grass. At times we were obliged 
to grope our way as through a tunnel. Occasion- 
ally we would emerge into the light of day, and 
find ourselves on a rugged hillside. Then, after 
walking for a while as though released from a 
pri.son, we found ourselves plunging once more 
into grass ten and fifteen feet high. On one of 
these occasions we found the path getting decidedly 
swamjjy, and from the noise of many waters we 
became conscious that we were nearing a consider- 
able river. It was the Mpoko River, which on our 
way to Katwe we experienced some difficulty in 
crossing. I hurried forward, hoping to be in time 
to stop the porters from attempting a passage 
until proper precautions had been taken to secure 
the safety of our loads. .Alas ! I was too late, and 
arrived just in time to sec one of my boxes being 
carried away by the torrent, whilst the men stood 
helplessly looking on. I at once dispatched a 
party at full s|>eed along the river bank in pursuit. 
1 was hopeful that it might be carried into some 
quiet [)ool a mile or so down the river and be re- 
covered. In the meanwhile I crossed to the further 
bank, and waited anxiously for news of my lost 
property. The box contained the whole of the 
sketches which I had been able to take since leav- 
ing Mengo, and much other property that I could 
ill spare. After a delay of about half an hour I 
was delighted to hear of the recovery of the box. 
In a little while it made its appearance. Alas ! for 
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my sketches, they were in a terrible condition. 
The box was full of water, and everything was 
saturated. However, I was determined to take 
the spoiling of my goods cheerfully ; so, singing in 
as musical a voice as I could assume, under the 
circumstances -- 

"Oh ! let us l)e joyful," 

I proceeded to spread out in the sun upon the rocks 
of the river-bed my half-spoilt property. The sun 
worked wonders, and in an hour or two I was able 
to repack my damaged box and to proceed to 
overtake my caravan. 

On the following day we arrived once more 
at Butanika, where forty more Mateka were sold, 
making a total of seventy during our two visits. It 
was a great pleasure to hear of increased interest 
in the work, and of additions to the number of 
readers. Another march of some twenty miles 
brought us back once more to Beterikema, the 
capital. 

Having thus brought to a close the first of the 
two expeditions planned on our arrival in Toro, we 
soon commenced our preparations for our second 
journey -that to Mboga. It was not very long 
before difficulties presented themselves. It was 
evident that our Baganda porters were getting tired 
out, and were longing to get back to their own 
country. This feeling had indeed manifested it- 
self previous to our starting for the Albert Edward 
Nyanza. Things, however, now came to a crisis. 
About midnight on Sciturday, August 13th, our 
head-man roused us up with the unwelcome news 
that fourteen of our men had during the night 
•* made tracks " for Buganda. In the pitchy dark- 
ness it was clearly impossible to take any steps 



with a view to induce them to return. We were 
obliged, therefore, to accept the inevitable, and 
regard those men as lost to us. On Monday 
morning, however, we were startled once more with 
the intelligence that sixteen men and a head-man 
had decamped during the night and taken the road 
to Buganda. Our caravan, of course, was now 
completely broken up, and before we could possibly 
move in the direction of Mboga it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to engage fresh porters. They 
were very scarce. The war-drum had been beaten 
a few days previously, and an expedition had been 
sent against Kita-Kwenda. Until its return porters 
would be difficult to get. The king, however, very 
kindly came to our assistance, and on Tuesday 
morning twenty Batoro porters stood in our court- 
yard ready to shoulder their loads. 

At nine o'clock we started on our way to our 
first encampment. The day was bright and fresh, 
but inclined to be showery. Our path lay in a 
northerly direction, and took us in the midst of 
quite a series of extinct volcanoes. The crater of 
each one was perfect in form, and generally filled 
or partially filled with water. These regions must 
in the old days have been very lively with volcanic 
fires. After two hours' tramp we came to the 
edge of the Toro plateau, where a very rapid de- 
scent is mad^ of nearly 2,000 feet. Rushing streams 
and rugged rocks were the principal features of this 
part of our journey. As we descended the escarp- 
ment we could feel that we were getting into a 
warmer and closer atmosphere — into a climate, in 
fact, very different from that of Toro. 

Our second day's march was a very trying one 
for the men. The road was very rough and hilly, 
and took us through an immense amount of long 
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grass, ten and fifteen feet high. The third day's 
march, however, was a still harder one for the 
porters, but it was an intensely interesting one to 
us. For some three hours we climbed continu- 
ously, with the grandest mountain scenery on every 
hand, until, as wc reached our highest point, a view 
burst upon our sight surpassing anything we had 
yet seen of natural beauty. To our left, that is to 
say, in a southerly direction, were the rugged 
slopes of the mountain (Ruwenzori), upon one of 
the shoulders of which we were then standing, one 
slope showing behind another in endless range, 
until the most distant faded away in the haze 
beyond. To the north, any distant view was cut 
off by one of the lower peaks rising up in solitary 
and solemn grandeur, but in front of us the most 
entrancing vision spread itself before us in pano- 
ramic beauty. Two thousand feet below us we 
could trace distinctly a large extent of cultivated 
and presumably inhabited country. Here and 
there a dark winding thread-like line showed where 
the mountain streams were making their way to 
the lower levels of the country. About three 
miles away, at the base of one of the mo.st rugged 
slopes of Ruwenzori, a great column of what 
looked like smoke or cloud rose in the quivering 
Bmling; air. It was the steam of the boiling springs of 
■prinB' water, which, heated by the volcanic fires of 
which we see traces all around us at this point, 
burst forth, to the wonder and amazement of all 
the Natives who see them for the first time. Inter- 
esting as this sight was, our eyes involuntarily 
sought and rested upon the dark mass of black 
forest, which in the distance stretched westward as 
far as the eye could reach. It was the Great 
Forest through \vhich for so many weary months 



Stanley groped his toilsome way. Between us and 
it the Semliki River, which connects the Albert 
Edward with the Albert Lake, glistened with the 
brightness of burnished silver as we were able to 
trace here and there its snake-like windings. 
Altogether the scene was one which we shall not 
readily forget. We could have lingered long 
gazing upon it. But the fresh breeze warned us 
that in our heated condition a longer stay would 
be dangerous. Very reluctantly we commenced 
to descend into the valley beneath. It was a steep 
and rugged path at first, but after slipping and 
sliding for a considerable distance it became easier, 
and we quickly found ourselves in the centre of a 
native village in the valley below It was a village 
of the Bamba people, who dwell mostly on the 
western slopes of Ruwenzori. Our tents were soon 
pitched, and we comnjenced at once to make 
friends with the villagers. The Bamba .seem to 
be a simple, kindly race, intelligent, but certainly 
low down in the scale of civilization, much lower 
than the Batoro or Banyoro. We discovered one 
man, however, who had learnt, or rather was learn- 
ing to read. In the afternoon we paid a visit to 
the hot springs. Several of our village friends 
accompanied us, all eager to show us the wonder. 
On the «'ay we passed through large banana 
plantations and gardens showing signs of careful 
cultivation. On reaching the springs we found 
them situated at the edge of a thickly wooded 
dell. The water was certainly boiling. It was 
continually bubbling up and flowing down a gentle 
slope towards a swampy piece of ground some 
distance away. The Natives hollowed spaces in 
the ground into which the water flowed. The.sc 
were used as baths by such as were suffering from 
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skin diseases. There seemed to be 
a good deal of sulphur in the water, 
and I believe many suffering ones 
have been cured by its free application. 

The next day came the passage of 
the Scmliki Kivcr, some seventy or 
eighty yards wide. There is a swift 
current, and it requires considerable 
skill on the part of the canoe men to 
steer the frail craft in which the cross- 
ing is made from side to side. On 
reaching the river we were detained 
some time on the bank by a " hippo " 
taking up a position highly favourable 
for upsetting any laden " dug-out " 
that might come in his way. A few 
shots, however, soon sent him to seek 
for other game higher up the river, 
and in two hours our caravan found 
itself on the further shore in safety. 

On August 2 1st we commenced 
our march in to Mbt^a. After an 
interesting walk of some three hours 
we halted in an open clearing for some 
refreshment. Whilst preparations were beiny made 
fur a cup of tea we discussed the question as to how- 
near we were to our destination, and whether we were 
expected by our teacher Apolo and the Christian 
readers. The question was an.swered fur us. Just 
where the path emerges from the long grass we heard 
the sound of many voices. In a moment or two there 
burst into the open space in which we were seated 
a crowd of young men and boys. Apolo, our 
teacher, was at the head of this little band of 
Christians. They made a rush at us with shouts 
and cries of warmest welcome. I had three or 
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four attempting to hug me at once. My hat was 
knocked off, and 1 seemed in a fair way to be torn 
in pieces. It was a long while before quiet was 
restored or these dear lads ceased to thank us for 
coming to see them. I have had many a warm Christuns 
welcome in Uganda on visiting this or that o" *^ 
Mission station, but never have I experienced any- ^f tj,^ 
thing like the warmth of welcome which was Dark 
extended to me by this little Christian community Forest 
on the outskirts of Stanley's dark forest. On re- 
suming the march we found that we had yet some 
distance to go, but the time seemed very short 
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in the company of our warm-hearted friends. 
Messengers from the chief met us continually with 
his greetings. At last he himself came into view, 
at the top of the last hill, with a number of his 
followers. On reaching Mboga itself another 
enthusiastic welcome awaited us. At length, 
almost overwhelmed with congratulations and 
thanks, we reached the chiefs house and rested 
for a while. Then came a short service of prayer 
and praise, and we adjourned to our tents, which 
had been pitched near the church. 

It will be well now if I attempt to give in brief 
outline some account of how Christianity came to 
this out-of-the-way place — some 300 miles from 
Mengo, and on the outskirts of the Great Forest. 
Although so many rivers and swamps, so much 
wilderness and jungle, so many obstacles of various 
kinds lie between, yet the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ has overcome them all, and 
has penetrated even to this remote region. The 
instrument has not been the European missionary, 
but the native evangelist from Buganda. The 
Gospel was first of all preached in Toro. In Toro 
some of the people of Mboga, who happened to be 
re.siding there -the chief, among others— heard it. 
This led to Baganda teachers being sent across the 
Semliki River and settling amongst them, in whose 
hearts the seed had been sown. The little com- 
munity of readers increa.scd rapidly, and the desire 
for a knowledge of the Word seemed to be spread- 
ing, when the followers of the Lubari superstition 
made a desperate effort to e.vtinguish the light 
that seemed burning up .so brightly. The chief, 
Taboia, was won back to his old allegiance, and at 
the instigation of the Lubari priests forbade any 
one to read the Christian books. Manv, however. 



had found the Word of God suited to their taste, 
and continued their reading in secret. Several 
readers were caught, and in some ca.ses cruelly 
beaten. Still, however, reading went on. The 
Baganda teachers were in hiding, but were secretly 
supplied with the necessaries of life by those who 
would not desert them in their hour of need. 
Taboia, the chief, consulted one of the diviners of 
Lubari as to their whereabouts, and was told that 
they had returned to Toro. Discovering later, 
however, that this was not so, and that he had been 
deceived, he flew into a violent passion, and de- 
clared that the Lubari priests were rogues and 
Hans, and that he would have nothing more to do 
with them. He stated further that the God whose 
followers he had been persecuting was a God of 
truth, and that He should be his God. 

The persecuted believers, with the leader, came 
out from their hiding-places, and reading went on 
openly once more. A church was built, and everj'- 
thing seemed prospering, when the Manyuema 
mutineers broke into the country and swept every- 
thing before them. The church wa,s burnt as well 
as the chief houses ; indeed, the whole country \vas 
devastated, and once more the Christians sought 
refuge in the long grass. 

With the passing of the mutineers came a 
return of prosperity, which received another blow 
by a most unexpected incident This was nothing 
less than the arrest of Aimlo, the principal teacher, 
on a charge of murder. It came about in this way ; 
a s[X}ar had been left outside the house of a Chris- 
tian woman named Mariamu in a most awkward 
position ; an alarm of some sort was raised outside, 
and the poor woman rushed out, tripped, and fell, 
impaling herself on the spear. The whole thing 
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was a pure accident. Apolo, however, happened 
to be passing near the spot, and hearing the 
groans of the poor woman, went to her assistance. 
Seeing her desperate condition he called some 
men near by to come to his help. On seeing what 
had happened, they accused him of murdering the 
woman. He was brought before the chief, who 
sent the prisoner with his accusers to Toro. Owing 
to the absence of the officer in charge of the dis- 
trict, he was kept in prison for some time ; but on 
the arrival of Captain Sitwell he was discharged 
without even the formality of a trial. 
A prisoner It would be impossible for me to speak too 
^r***« highly of both Apolo and Seduraka, our two 
^52**^ * teachers at Mboga. The former has suffered much 
for the cause of Christ. He has had false accusa- 
tions more than once made against him ; he has 
been in the chain gang, as well as in prison ; he 
has been beaten, and suffered the loss of all his 
property. Actually, while in prison, he taught his 
fellow-prisoners to read. He has given up the 
comforts of home, and the comparatively luxurious 
life in Buganda for the isolation and hard living of 
a strange land — and all that he may bear his part 
in the work of evangelizing the Heathen. 

Nor is Seduraka one whit behind his brother in 
evangelistic zeal. When he visited Buganda a 
short while since, his friends said to him, " Surely 
you are not going back to such an out of-the-way 
place as Mboga ? " " Yes, I am," he said ; and when 
he persisted and commenced to make preparations 
for his journey, they seized him and tied him, declar- 
ing that he was a madman. He managed, however, 
to escape from their clutches, and is now at work 
at his old station. I would that there were man}' 
such madmen in the world as Apolo and Seduraka. 



It is largely owing to their steadfastness and zeal, 
to their courage and fidelity to their Master, that 
the work at Mboga has assumed its present 
dimensions, and is so bright with hope for the 
future. 

As soon as possible after our arrival Mr. 
Buckley commenced the examination of the can- 
didates for baptism and confirmation. It was with 
the greatest interest that I made the acquaintance 
of several of these. Amongst them was Elizabeti, 
who had sheltered the teachers at the risk of her 
life, and who had supplied them with food when 
hiding in the long grass. She had been flogged more 
than once simply because she would not give up 
reading. Her husband, who at first was greatly 
opposed to Christianity, was amongst those whom 
Mr. Buckley examined and passed for baptism. 
The last of the candidates was Tabola, the chief 
who was formerly the persecutor. His answers, 
Mr. Buckley assured me, were quite remarkable in 
their accuracy, and being satisfied as to his being a 
changed man, he, too, was passed. 

Reading is not confined to Mboga. It is now 
spreading to the very borders of the Forest. On 
Tuesday, August 23rd, we visited a neighbouring 
chief named Opedi, who is now one of our readers, 
and whose people are eager to be taught. Here 
there are more than sixty men and women under 
instruction. A church will shortly be built, and a 
teacher, either from Buganda or Toro, will, I ho}X}, 
be in residence. 

On Wednesday, the 24th, the first baptismal First 
and confirmation services ever held at Mboga took baptism 
place — the former in the morning, the latter in the ^* 

afternoon. Thirteen souls were baptized and 
seven confirmed. It was a da}' of great joy. The 

E 
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happiness of these people, who have suffered 
so much, was apparently brimming over. They 
seemed scarce able to contain themselves. The 
chief, suitably named Paulo, gave a feast in the 
evening, and there was general rejoicing. Cer- 
tainly Christianity has made a great difference in 
the lives of these people. 
Pretnies It would seem that in the providence of God 

uoderifl- Mboga has been chosen as a starting place for work 
amongst the dwarfs of the Great Forest. There we 
are actually in touch with them Two were brought 
to us— a full grown woman and a youth about 
seventeen jears of age. The former was forty- 
three inches high and the latter only thirty-eight 
inches. We endeavoured to get from them some 
idea of their language, but not with much success. 
Seduraka has undertaken to teach them to read, 
and I have little doubt but that in a few months' 
time they will at any rate have mastered the 
Mateka. Paulo, the chief has promised to build 
a house for a European missionary, who might 
come from Toro and stay two or three months at a 
time. He would then have abundant opportunities 
of making expeditions into the Forest, which is 
only distant about an hour's march, and getting in 
touch with the dwarfs in their own homes. 

Gladly would we have stayed longer with our 
loved friends at Mboga, but it was impossible. The 
time had come for us to bend our steps once more 
in the direction of Buganda. On the morning of 
August 24th, at daybreak, we knelt down in the 
teacher's house with the chief and a number of 
the other Christians around us, and pleaded at the 
Throne of Grace for a blessing upon tho.se who in 
so remarkable a manner had been gathered into 
the fold of Christ, and whom we were leaving 
behind with so much regret We walked tf^ether 



as far as the long grass, and there our "good-byes" 
were said. Our hearts were ver>' full, and we went 
on our way thanking and praising God for all that 
we had seen and heard of His work of grace in the 
hearts of His people. 

Five days' marching by another and an easier 
road brought us once more back to the capital of 
Toro. There we found that the expedition to 
Kita-Kwenda had returned, and arrangements had 
been completed for a confirmation. This was 
held on August 31st, when seventy candidates re- 
ceived the laying-on of hands. There were eighty- 
seven communicants at the service of Holy Com- 
munion which followed. These happy services 
brought our stay in Toro to a close. 

The following are the statistics showing the 
present condition of the work : Churches^ twelve, 
having sitting accommodation for some 3,000 
worshippers. Teachers, Local, forty-five ; Church 
Council, twenty-two ; total, sixty-seven. Com- 
municants, 100. Mateka and Gospel readers, 2,000. 
Contributions for Church purposes for the last nine 
months, 240,570 shells, value Rs. 8cxj(S3/.). 

We started on our return journey to Mengo, on 
September 1st, and travelling by way of Bukumi 
in southern Bunyoro, fifteen days later arrived 
at our destination, having been absent .some two 
and a half months. During that time we had 
tramped between seven and eight hundred miles, 
and been enabled to carry out our complete pro- 
gramme of work without sickness, accident, or 
hindrance of any kind. Of a truth the good hand 
of our God was upon us, and to Him be the praise 
and the glory. 

And now I would close by again drawing 
attention to the great opportunity which lies 
before us in Toro and the adjacent countries. 
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It will, I think, be acknowledged that the spiritual 
expansion of Buganda is a reality. The Church 
has in her a force and an energy which is making 
itself felt in the regions beyond. 

With regard to the opportunities in Toro, they 
seem to be unlimited. There we have a country as 
large as Buganda, with a population as numerous, 
and with a system of government exactly similar. 
The converts are giving themselves to the work 
of the Church, and are as ready as the native 
evangelists of Buganda to go forth to tell to their 
fellow-countrymen the glad tidings of the Gospel. 
The king of the country is a Christian, a com- 
municant ; the principal chiefs are either baptized 
or reading for baptism. There is a thirst for the 
Word which is every day growing more intense. 
In a word, after looking at the work all round — 
after having seen something of the spirit of which 
the people are possessed, after having followed in 
the footsteps of the preacher and the teacher in 
these regions for weeks, after having witnessed the 
reality of the Christianity of those who have been 
converted, I say without hesitation, bearing in mind 
all this, and remembering what God has done in 
Buganda during the last ten years, and what He 
has promised to do in answer to believing prayer — 
that we are within measurable distance of the 
evangelization of the whole Toro confederacy. Nay, 
more, I sec no reason why Ankole should not 
shortly be entered (Toro is the door of Ankole), 
nor why, within a comparatively short time, work 
may not be commenced among the dwarfs of the 
Great Forest, nor whv all the western shores of the 
Albert Nyanza .should not be evangelized, nor even 
why the Central Sudan should not be entered. 
So far as the Native Church is concerned one has 



little doubt— the only element of uncertainty in the 
situation is whether from the Church at home there 
will be those forthcoming who will take in hand 
the necessary work of training, of translating, and 
organizing, as needs arise and opportunities present 
themselves. 

Here is a fit enterprise for the commemoration 
of the Centenary of the Church Missionary Society 
— an enterprise more glorious than words can 
describe ; an enterprise that might well fire the 
ambition of the most ambitious, that might well 
satisfy the craving of those whose longing desire it 
is to follow in the footsteps of their Divine Lord 
and Master, and to devote their lives to the winning 
of those souls whom He has taught them to love ; 
an enterprise which, if undertaken in the spirit of 
Christ, bestows upon those who engage in it deeper 
joys and greater blessings than any other service in 
which man can possibly be engaged. Is it to succeed, 
or is it to fail ? It lies very much with the Church 
at home to .say. The command is clear, the need is 
urgent, the door is still open. Surely all who love 
their Lord and Master, and who do not respond to 
the call, will have to answer to Him at the last day 
as to why they stayed at home. 



" C!hrislian, hearken I none has taught them 
Of His love so deep and dear. 
Of the precious price that lx)U^hl them. 
Of the nail, the thorn, the sjx*ar. 

Ve who know Ilim, 
(iuide them from their darkness drear. 

*' Haste, oh ! haste! and spread the tidinj^s 
Wide to earth's remotest strand : 
\az\ no brother's bitter chidings 
Rise against us when we stand 

In the judgment — 
From some far forgotten land." 
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